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LONDON, Nov. 9 — State-of-the- 
art Western technologies are pour- 
ing into Iran this year as European, 
Asian and U.S. companies rush to 
profit from Tehran’s attempt to 
infuse its Islamic revolution with 
modem science and to rehabilitate 
the war-shattered Iranian economy. 

Much of the technology being 
transferred to Iran in the Western 
export boom is categorized as mil- 
itarily useful by the U.S. govern-, 
ment. But relatively little is being 
held back. That is because of policy 
differences on Iran between Wash- 
ington and its Western allies, and a 
recent loosening of U.S. export con- 
trols related to Iran, according to 
public records, businessmen, econ- 
omists and military analysts. o *. 

Concerned about Iran's military 
buildup, the Bush administration 
has begun a diplomatic campaign to 
stop the major industrialized na- 
tions from selling militarily useful 
technology to Iran. The campaign is 
aimed at inhibiting Tehran’s ability 
to develop and produce both con- 
ventional armaments and weapons 
of mass destruction, including the 
ballistic missiles, nuclear arms and 
germ weapons that Iran is now 
seeking, according to U.S. officials. 
[Details on Page A30.J 

The technology reaching Iran in- 
cludes radar testing devices/ nav- 
igation and avionics equipment; os- 
cilloscopes, logic analyzers, fiber 
optic cables, digital switches, high- 
speed computers, remote sensors 
and jet engines, according to these 
sources. While Iran has ordered the 
equipment for civilian projects, such 
as new airports and telephone net- 
works, Western analysts and U.S. 
officials say the technology easily 
can be converted to military use in 
time of war. 

See IRAN, A28, Col. 1 
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The transfers are similar to what 
occurred in Iraq during the 1980s, 
when the West sold large quantities 
of arms and technology to the re- 
gime of President Saddam Hussein, 

’ nominally in order to assist it in the 
] war it was then waging with Iran. 

| Iraq eventually used its stockpile to 
mount its invasion of Kuwait in Au- 
i gust 1990, causing the West to re- 
J spond in what became the Persian 
; Gulf War. Since the war ended early 
■j last year, the previous Western sales 
to Iraq have been a source of con- 
a tinuing controversy both in the Unit- 
| ed States and in Europe, with critics 
I charging that ill-advised arms and 
| technology transfers precipitated 
$ Iraq's aggression in Kuwait 
| It is not clear whether the same 
| amount of direct military equipment 
Sis reaching Iran from the West to- 
-day. Also, the technology transfers 
'are occurring in a context of peace- 
time free market economic reform in 
Iran, in contrast with Iraq's wartime 
buildup during the 1980s. Iranian 
leaders describe their reconstruction 
plan as an effort to improve the 
country’s standard of living and re- 
pair the damage done by nine years 
of war with Iraq. 

Nonetheless, the parallels are 
! close enough to prompt some ana- 
lysts to argue that recent Middle 
| Eastern history is in the process of 

* repeating itself. 

In recent months, intelligence an- 
i alysts and government officials in 
i both the West and the Middle East 
| have warned that Iran is seeking to 
j position itself as the dominant power 
jin the Persian Gulf in the wake of 
Iraq’s defeat in the gulf war, threat- 
ing pro-Western countries in the re- 

• gion. Saudi officials have been 
alarmed by such Iranian moves as 

| the seizure of a small island claimed 
jby the United Arab Emirates, and 
| the purchase of Soviet submarines 
that could be used to threaten gulf 
| shipping. 

j U.S. officials and independent mil- 
] itary analysts report that Iran is at- 
tempting to rebuild its conventional 
military forces through large-scale 
acquisitions from former East Bloc 
countries, including scores of fighter 
: aircraft, bombers, submarines and 
tanks from the former Soviet Union, 

; tactical missiles from China and me- 
;• dium-range missiles from North Ko- 
rea. While analysts disagree about 
how many of these reported defense 



deals will lead to actual deliveries to 
Iran, there is agreement that the 
military sales are sizable and of sig- 
nificant quality. 

Recent U.S. intelligence estimates 
have warned that Iran could become 
a major military threat to the Middle 
East by the end of the decade. "The 
intelligence [news] is bad," said an 
administration official who declined 
to be named. "We have a real prob- 
lem" with what U.S. analysts consid- 
er to be Iran's continuing effort to 
develop weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, including nuclear arms and 
germ weapons that could require 
significant Western assistance. 

“Are we getting a repetition of 
what we are seeing in Iraq? The an- 
swer is yes," the official added. 

Western governments so far have 
been united in their official opposi- 
tion to direct, large-scale military or 
nuclear sales to Iran. France and 
Germany this year have refused 
Iranian requests for renewed nuclear 
ties, although Iran is reported by 
U.S. officials to be seeking nuclear 
weapons material from non-Westem 
countries. But on policy questions 
concerning “dual use" technology 
that can be appropriate for both ci- 
vilian and military projects, the West 
has been less stalwart and far from 
unified. 

Overall exports from the West to 
| Iran have skyrocketed during the 
last three years. German exports 
! have approximately quadrupled since 
1989 to a projected level of more 
than $5 billion this year. Japanese 
i exports to Iran have almost tripled 
during the same period to a 
projected figure of more than $2.5 
billion this year. Italy’s exports have 
, quadrupled to more than $2 billion. 
U.S. exports have risen from none in 
1989 to an expected level of more 
than $650 million in 1992, according 
to statistics compiled by the Middle 
East Economic Digest. 

In total, Iran imported $28 billion 
in goods during its 1991-92 fiscal 
year, according to figures reported 
: by the Tehran central bank— a 30 
i percent rise over the previous year I 
and nearly triple the level in the mid- 
1980s. The great majority of these 
imports were from the West. 

In many cases, the imports will be 
paid for with government credits and 
loan guarantees extended by Euro- 
pean and Asian governments, ac- 
cording to businessmen, consultants 
and government officials involved in 
the trade. Other trade is being fi- 



nanced by increased Iranian oil sales, ! 

including a present annual rate of r 
more than $3.5 billion in sales to 
U.S. oil companies, as well as by Eu- 
ropean bank lending tied to future 
Iranian oil exports, according to 
economists and oil industry sources. \ 



As the departing Bush administra- i 
tion and the incoming Clinton admin- 1 
istration wrestle with questions j 
about the booming Western trade I 
with Iran, they face several predic- f; 
aments. 

One is that European and Asian 
government officials often describe 
the recent developments in Iran in a I 

different light than does Washington. 
Some European officials see Iranian 
President Ali Akbar Hashemi Raf- 
sanjani’s decisive moves toward in- 
ternational capitalism as a complex 
but potentially moderating influence. 
Iranians sympathetic to Rafsanjani 
say his free market drive marks the 
start of a basic shift in the Islamic 
government’s foreign policy away 
from exporting revolution. 

European governments also are 
reluctant to inhibit booming trade 
with Iran at a time of economic 
slump and job losses, an approach 
that appears to have been mirrored 
somewhat by the U.S. Commerce 
Department during the last two 
years, according to public records. 

Also, in urging curtailment of 
technology transfers to Iran by West 
European countries, Japan and Rus- 
sia, the United States is seen as un- 
dermined by its own massive military 
and high-technology transfers to 
Saudi Arabia and the smaller Persian 
Gulf states. 

While this debate continues, tech- 
nology transfers to Iran are proceed- 
ing at breakneck speed, according to 
interviews and public records. Three 
particularly sensitive areas are avi- 
ation, communications and comput- 
er-related electronics, military an- 
alysts said. 

Iran intends by the mid-1990s to 



build 21 new airports, for a total of 
63, and to modernize existing facil- 
ities, according to Vahe Petrossian, 
the Iranian-born editor of Iran Quar- 
terly Report, a London-based eco- 
nomic monitoring service. Toward 
that end Iran is seeking a wide range 
of aviation-related electronics, ra- 
dars, avionics equipment, instrument 
landing systems, navigational aids, 
air traffic control systems and test 
equipment, Petrossian said. 

This civilian aviation program is 
connected to Iran’s effort to rehabil- 



itate and modernize its military air 
force, Said Paul Beaver, publisher of 
the military journal Jane’s Defence 
Weekly. “A lot of it does overlap," 
Beaver said. “They are interested in 
any electronic technologies they can 
get their hands on — radar, both air 
and ground, and testing equipment." 
At recent defense exhibitions in 
Moscow and Greece, Beaver said he' 
met Iranian procurement officials 
who were looking closely at in-flight 
refueling technology, early-warning 
radar systems and avionics equip- 
ment. “They were looking at every- 
body — East and West," Beaver said. 

Air defense systems based on 
commercially available Western 
technology would make it relatively 
easy for a potential enemy supplied 
by the West, such as Saudi Arabia, to 
defeat the system or to employ coun- 
termeasures, Beaver noted. But 
electronics avionics and test equip- 
ment, can be used to upgrade a wide 
range of military systems, he and 
other analysts said. 

A 1992 criminal case in Newport 
Beach, Calif., suggests how procured 
Iranian technology can cross easily 
between civilian and military users. 
Betweeen 1989 and 1990, Iranian 
citizen Reza Amiri acquired oscillo- 
scopes, pulse generators, computer 
software and other technology from 
California companies and exported it 
illegally to Iran by falsifying export 
licenses, according to court records. 
Amiri set up shop in Tehran and de- 
clared that most of what he was buy- 
ing was for the Iranian telephone 
company. But he also placed orders 
for similar technology on behalf of 
the Iranian Defense Ministry and 
falsified license documents to dis- 
guise these sales, the records show. 

Amiri pleaded guilty to U.S. ex- 
port violations last summer. He then 
returned to Iran, at least partly be- 
cause of the urgings of an Orange 



